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FRIDAY ONE SHILLING 


Paul Hart 


GETTING OVER 
CHRISTMAS 


(On hearing that two million Biafran 
children face death from starvation ) 


CHILD: 
Your bulging belly 
is a black balloon. 


Not like the balloons we know, 
their colours crossing the rainbow. 


CHILD: 
You will never see 


the tug-of-warring of a Christmas cracker, 
nor run-and-jump two thriving legs 
through snowy hop-scotched days. 


(Nor does Rudolf know the way 


across the Sahara, 
or Santa ever reply 


to letters from Biafra. ) 


CHILD: 


Your belly is pregnant with horrors, 
your lips sip their last few breaths. 

Yet we turn our eyes from your Calvary, 
though two million Nativities 

mean two million Deaths. 


Kevin McGrath writes: Biafra is 
our responsibility in Britain in a 
special way. Oh yes, Britain is in- 
volved directly, and indirectly, in 
Vietnam, and in Czechoslovakia. 


But Biafra—unlike the others—is 
a British-made crisis. Not that by 
waving a pen Britain could end 
the Biafra war overnight: but it 
was created as a result of arrogant, 
self-satisfied, and self-centred de- 
cisions by past and present British 
Governments. 


Our failure in the past year has 
been to successfully get this 
realisation across to people in this 
country. So far as Peace News is 
concerned, we have, it seems, been 
unsuccessful in getting it across 
to our readers, let alone to what 
can be called—according to choice 
—the Peace Movement, the Anti- 
War Movement, or the Protest In- 
dustry. 


Apart from a relative handful of 
Pragmatic Wilsonites, Tory In- 
transigents, and Dogmatic Leftists 
(see this week’s John Ball for a 
sample) most people in Britain 
think the British Government is 
wrong on this issue. 

They can see that it is lying, in 
defence of a fundamentally 
immoral policy, though they do 
not appreciate quite how blatant 


the lies are, or how immoral the 


policy is. 


Blatant Lies 


The orthodox political channels 
are completely blocked. Both the 
Front Benches are united on this 
issue, just as they are on Vietnam, 
Immigration, Defence, and so on 
—we’ve already got the Coalition 
urged by The Times, and we’ve 
had it for years! 


The ever-hopeful Labour Party 
Conference called, of course, for 
an end to arms-supplies, but that 
doesn’t even worry the Party Ex- 
ecutive, let alone the MPs or the 
Government. 


Biafra is an issue where thousands 
of ordinary people could realisti- 
cally be mobilised. It’s an issue on 
which the Government could be 
forced to back down, given the sort 
of mass opposition that is there 
beneath the surface. 


It’s too late for hundreds of 
thousands of dead men, women, 
and children in Biafra. And it will 
probably be too late for millions 
more, whatever we do. 

But there are still many more 
millions for which it need not be 
too late, if we can only get off our 
arses and do something. 


A first stage in getting most 
people to take any kind of politi- 
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cal action is probably to get them 
to sign a petition. According to a 
National Opinion Poll, published 
as far back as September, 61% of 
British people believe that British 
arms-sales to Nigeria are unjustified, 
and 58% that these are actually 
immoral. 


Petition 


But the total number of signatures 
to what is probably the most widely 
circulated petition on the issue (avail- 
able from Peace News) is no more 
than 1,500. 

A group which tried collecting signa- 
tures outside any Catholic Church on 
a Sunday could probably collect more 
than that. So why aren’t there Peace 
News readers standing outside 


Catholic Churches collecting signa- 
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We arrived this morning. No wel- 
come partyin fact not a soul on 
the beach, only heaps of dead 
bodies, heaps of limbs, heaps of bits 
of tanks and lorries. Bullets were 
flying all over the place, and that’s 
not the sort of mess that I enjoy. 


We jumped into the water, but it 
was deeper than it looked, and I 
slipped on a can of food. At that 
moment, the guy behind me had 
three-quarters of his face blown 
off by a bullet from in front, so I 
kept the can as a souvenir. 


I put the bits of face into my hel- 
met, gave them back to their 
owner, and watched him go off to 
get himself seen to. I think he went 
the wrong way, though: he just 
went further into the water till he 
was right out of his depth. I doubt 
if he could see well enough on the 
bottom not to get lost. 


I ran on in the right directicn, 
arriving just in time to receive a 
leg smack in my face. I was about 
to tell the guy to watch what he 
was doing, when I realised the mine 
had only left him some rather un- 
manageable pieces, so I let him off 
and went on. 


Ten yards further away, I found 
three others behind a block of con- 
crete, firing up at the corner of a 
wail. They were soaked in sweat 
as well as sea-water, and I 
reckoned I should be likewise, so I 
knelt down and joined in. 


The lieutenant came back, with 
both hands to his head and blood 
coming from his mouth. He didn’t 
look happy, and was soon lying flat 
out on the sand, mouth open, arms 
outstretched. 


He must have made an awful mess 
of that sand. And it was one of the 
few clean patches left. 


From where we were our beached 
ship at first looked quite ridiculous, 
and then it stopped looking like a 
ship at all: two shells hit it. I was 
annoyed-——there were still two of 
es 


A Note 
On Boris Vian 


Boris Vian was a French artist of 
many different talents: a painter, 
short-story writer, novelist, poet, 
dramatist, author of detective 
thrillers, jazz trumpeter, pianist, 
and film-maker. 

Two of his plays, including his own 
favourite, The Empire Builders, 
have been produced in England at 
the Royal Court in the past five 
years. 

He died in 1953, in a cinema, while 
viewing the premiere of one of his 
own films. 

This is the first time I Shall Spit 
On Your Graves has been published 
in Britain. 
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our men on board with the bullets 
in them that they’d copped when 
about to jump. 


I nudged the three shooting with 
me, and said: ‘‘Come on, let’s 
go.” Naturally, I let them go first, 
and it was lucky for me, because 
the first two were hit by the two 
snipers. 


That left only one in front of me. 
The poor guy had no luck at all: 
he’d no sooner got rid of one 
sniper than he was killed by the 
other—before I could get the 
blighter. 


Those two bastards behind the 
corner of the wall had been using 
a machine-gun and piles of am- 
munition. I turned it to point the 
opposite way, and pressed the 
button, but had to stop almost at 
once—it was making such a row, 
and had got jammed. They must be 
designed not to fire in the wrong 
direction. 


I was in a fairly safe position. From 
the top of the beach I could enjoy 
the view. Smoke was rising all over 
the sea, and water spouting high 
up everywhere. You could see 
flashes from the battleships as they 
fired, and their shells flew over- 
head with a queer dull noise—a low 
note, drilled in a cylindrical track 
through the air. 


Along came the Captain. There 
were eleven of us left. He said it 
wasn’t much, but we’d manage. 
Later on we were brought back to 
full strength. Meanwhile he made 
us dig some holes—for a kip, I 
thought: but no, we had to get in 
them and carry on firing. 


Luckily it was getting lighter. 
Great batches of men were landing 
from the boats, but the fish swam 
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between their legs to get revenge 
for having their homes upset, and 
most of the men fell into the water. 
They howled like lost souls as they 
got up. 


Some of them didn’t get up, but 
floated away with the waves: there- 
upon the Captain told us to follow 
the tank forward and neutralise 
the machine-gun nest that had 
started firing again. 


We got behind the tank. Me last, 
because I don’t quite trust the 
brakes on those things. There’s 
one thing—it’s easier to walk be- 
hind a tank. You don’t have to get 
caught in barbed wire any more, 
and the stakes fall of their own 
accord. 


But what I didn’t like was its way 
of running over corpses, making a 
very distinct sound that is difficult 
to recall, though at the time it’s 
quite characteristic. 


After just three minutes, a mine 
went off under the tank, and it 
started to burn. Two of its crew 
didn’t manage to get out, and 
though the third did, he left a leg 
behind—but I doubt if he noticed 
before he died. 


Still, two of the tanks had landed 
on the machine-gun nest, smashing 
the eggs, and the men as well. The 


“men coming ashore found an im- 


provement, but then it was the 
turn of an anti-tank battery to start 
spitting, and at least twenty men 
fell into the water. 


I lay down on my stomach. From 
there, by bending a bit, I could see 
them firing. The blazing hulk of the 
tank gave me a bit of cover, and 
I took careful aim. The gunner fell, 
writhing all over the place. I must 
have hit him too low, but I couldn’t 
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finish him off as I had ‘to get the 
other three first. 


I had a hard job of it, and it was 
a good thing the noise of the 
blazing tank drowned their yells, 
’cos I'd killed the third badly as 
well. All round, there were more 
explosions and more fires. I rubbed 
my eyes hard so I could see better 
what was going on—the sweat was 
blinding me—and the Captain 
came back. 


He could only use his left arm 
now. “ Could you tie my right arm 
to my side”, he said, “as tight 
as you can?” I said I would, and 
began to wrap him up in bandages. 
Then both his feet left the ground 
at the same time, and he landed on 
top of me: a grenade had gone off 
behind him. 


He went stiff immediately—it 
seems that happens if you’re ex- 
hausted when you die—but at least 
that way it was easier to lift him 
off me. Then I must have fallen 
asleep, and when I woke up the 
noise was further away, and one 
of those guys with red crosses all 
round his helmet was pouring me 
some coffee. 
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After that we began to move in- 
“land, trying to put into practice 
the instructor’s advice, and the 
things we had learned in man- 
oeuvres. Mike’s jeep came back just 
now. Fred was driving, and Mike 
was in two pieces: when Mike was 
driving they ran into a wire. 
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We’re fitting the other cars with a § 


Steel strip in front now: it’s too 


hot to drive with the windscreen §& 
up. Bullets are still spattering | 
everywhere, and we’re doing patrol ff 


after patrol. 


I think we advanced a bit too fast, 
and are having a job to keep in 


touch with the supplies. At least | 
nine of our tanks were mucked up § 
this morning, and one queer thing f 
happened: one guy’s bazooka went § 


off, gun, projectile and all, with 
him hooked on behind by his 
braces. He waited till he was fifty 
yards off the ground, and then 
came down by parachute. 


I think we’re going to have to send 
for reinforcements—I just heard a 
loud noise, like a pair of scissors: 
we must have had our rear-guard 
cut off. 
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Reminds me of six months ago 
when they cut off our rear. Right 
now we must be completely 
surrounded, but the summer’s over. 
Luckily there’s enough food and 
some munitions left. We take turns 
on guard and have to change every 
two hours: it’s getting tiring. 


When they take some of our men 
prisoner, the enemy now remove 
the uniforms and get themselves 
up to look like us, so we have to be 
careful. On top of all that, there’s 
no electric light, and we’re getting 
shells in our faces from all sides 
at once, 


At the moment we're trying to 
make contact with the rear again: 
we're getting low on cigarettes— 
they'll have to send some planes 
over. There’s a noise outside, some- 
thing must be cooking. No time 
even to take our helmets off now. 


Something going on all right. Four 
of their tanks have come nearly up 
to the front door. I saw the first 
when I went out, but it didn’t get 
far. One of the caterpillars got 
botched up by a grenade, and rolled 
straight off with a terrible noise of 
falling scrap: but a little thing like 
that wouldn’t put its gun out of 
action. 


We picked up a flame-thrower— 
but the awkward thing about those 
devices is, you have to open up the 
turret before using them, otherwise 
the tank bursts (like a chestnut) 
and the blokes inside are only half- 
cooked. 


So three of us got to work, first on 
the turret with a hacksaw, but 
there were two other tanks 
coming, and we just had to blow 
ours up unopened. 


The second exploded as well, and 
the third turned round, but this 
was only a bluff: it was coming at 
us in reverse. That also explained 
why it was firing on the men follow- 
ing it. By way of a birthday present 
it sent us twelve 88 mm shells: 
we'll have to re-build the house if 
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we want to keep on living in it, 
but it’ll be quicker to take another. 


In the end we got rid of the tank 
by means of a bazooka filled with 
sheezing powder. The crew banged 
their head so hard on the armouwr- 
plate that all we found was 
corpses. Only the driver was still 
alive, but he’d got his head 
irretrievably stuck in the wheel. So, 
rather than spoil the tank, which 
had nothing wrong with it, we cut 
his head off. 


After the tanks there came a group 
of motor-cyclists with bren-guns, 
and the bull was really in the 
china shop: but we got the help of 
a local farmer, and soon calmed it 
down. All this time we were getting 
the occasional bomb on us, and 
even a plane that our anti-aircraft 
defence shot down—by accident, 
because in theory it was firing on 
the tanks. 


Of the Company, we’ve lost Simon, 
Morton, Buck, and PC—we have 
all the others, and one of Slim’s 
arms left. 
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Still surrounded. It’s raining, and 
has been for two days non-stop. 
The roof has only every other tile 
left, but the drops fall just in the 
right places, so we’re not getting 
really wet. 


We’ve got no idea how much 
longer this is going to last. More 
patrols, but using a periscope is 
difficult when you’re not trained 
for it, and it’s tiring to spend more 
than a quarter-of-an-hour under- 
neath this mud. Yesterday we met 
another patrol. We didn’t know if 
they were ours or not, but there’s 
no possibility of shooting them in 
this mud because the guns simply 
blow up. 


We tried everything to get rid of 
the mud. We poured petrol on it: 
you set light to the petrol, and it 
dries the mud up, but afterwards 
your feet get cooked walking on it. 


The real answer is to dig down till 


you reach dry land: but it’s even 
more difficult to do patrols in dry 
land than in mud. We’ll get used 
to if somehow. What’s annoying is 
that there’s so much of it that tides 
are beginning to form. Just now it’s 
only up to the gate, and that’s all 
right, but before long it'll have 
risen to the first floor again, and 
that'll be rather unpleasant. 
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This morning I had an awful ex- 
perience. I was under the lean-to 
behind the hut, getting ready a 
little booby trap for the two men 
we could see through field-glasses, 
who were trying to get their sights 
on us. I had a smal] 81 mm mortar, 
and I was fixing it in a child’s pedal- 
car so that Johnny, disguised as a 
peasant, could push it along. 


But first the mortar fell on my foot 
—which is just the sort of thing 
that’s always happening to me 
lately. Next thing—I was sprawled 
out holding my foot, and the mortar 
went off, and hit one of those de- 
vices with vanes on it, which had 
fallen into the Captain’s piano, on 
the second floor. Just at that 
moment he was playing “ Jada”. 


There was a hell of a bang, the 
piano was ruined, and worst of all 
—the Captain was unhurt: at least, 
he got nothing that would stop him 
from hitting pretty hard. 


Luckily, an 88 mm landed on the 
same room just after he came out. 
Not realising they’d got their sights 
on the smoke from the explosion, 
he thanked me for saving his life 
by making him come down. 

But I didn’t care any more—I was 
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too busy thinking of-my two broken 
teeth and all the bottles he had 
hidden under the piano. Every 
minute the enemy is closing in on 
us—and they’re pouring things in 
on us without a break. 


Still, the weather’s beginning to 
clear up a bit—it’s only raining 
about nine hours out of twelve: 
and in a month or so we should get 
some air-borne reinforcements. We 
have three days’ supplies left. 
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The planes have started sending 
things down by parachute. I got a 
disappointment when I opened the 
first—it had a pile of medicines 
inside. I gave them to the doctor 
and got two bars of nut chocolate 
in return—a good brand, not the 
rubbish you get in your rations— 
also a half-bottle of brandy. 


But he came off best when he did 
up my crushed foot for me. I had 
to give him back the brandy, or I’'d 
only have one foot left now. There’s 
the noise of planes in the sky 
again: some more _ parachutes 
coming down through a break in 
the clouds, but this time it looks 
like men. 
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Yes, it was men all right. There 
were two real characters, who’d 
spent the whole trip putting judo 
holds on each other, fighting till 
they were black and blue, and roll- 
ing each other under the seats. 


They jumped simultaneously, and 
amused themselves with their 
knives, hacking at each other’s 
parachute cords. Unfortunately, the 
wind separated them so they car- 
ried on with pistols. I’ve never seen 
such. good shots. Now we’re bury- 
ing them—they fell from rather too 


high. 
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People’s Democracy PI 


Bob Overy reports, Belfast, Dec 17: 
At a meeting last night of the 
People’s Democracy (PD)—a largely 
student-supported Civil Rights group 
here in Northern Ireland—the 80 or 
so people present agreed to go ahead 
with their postponed four-day march 
over the 73 miles from Belfast to 
Derry. 

This decision reflected the deep con- 
cern among “civil righters” in 
Northern Ireland that the moratorium 
on demonstrations—the “ breathing 
space” secured, and now blatantly 
manipulated, by the highly vulnerable 
O’Neill Government during the “ con- 
stitutional crisis” of the past few 
days—should not be allowed to take 
the enthusiasm and obvious potential 
for dramatic growth out of the 
** extra-parliamentary opposition ” 
here. 

The march to Derry will now take 
place between January I and January 
4, It is expected that the Derry 


Don’t Subsidise 


The Red Dwarf! 


It’s the Age of Cynicism, without 
doubt. Last week someone told me 
about the little boy whose Mother 
took him into Harrods to meet 
Santa Claus. 


Santa asked the boy what he wanted 
for Christmas, and the boy said he 
wanted an electric train. 


He asked Santa not to forget, 
please, and good old Santa prom- 
ised that he wouldn’t. 


Two days later Mother took the boy 
out shopping again, and this time 
they went into Selfridges—where, 
of course, there was another Santa 
Claus. 


The little boy sat on Santa’s lap, 
and Santa asked him what he 
wanted for Christmas. ‘“ You 
Bastard! ” said the boy. “I Knew 
You'd Forget! ” 


Q: What do you do when you've 
seen through everything, even 
Santa Claus? 


A: Send your money to Peace N ews. 


We need it much more than the 
Red Dwarf. Thank You. 


ROGER BARNARD 


Cheques, etc, payable to Merfyn 
Turner, Treasurer, Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1. 
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Citizens Action Committee—organ- 
isers of the enormous  popuiar 
demonstrations in their town for Civil 
Rights—will announce their support 
tomorrow (Thursday, December 18). 


In the event, the decision by the PD 
to go ahead with the Derry March— 
which was originally planned for 
December 18 to 22 and then for 
January 8 to ll—was not strongly 
fought. 


The students that I have been talking 
with over the past few days believe 
that the Civil Rights movement in 
general—and their own PD in 
particular—has emerged as the effec- 
tive political opposition to the 
Unionist Government during three 
troubled months of demonstrations. 


PD’s statements and views are re- 
ported in detail in the local Belfast 
Newsletter and Belfast Telegraph, in 
the Irish Times and Irish News, and 
on radio and TV. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE 

One really significant break-through 
for the “civil righters” has been 
the amount of press coverage they 
have secured in a small community 
(Northern Ireland has one-and-a-half 
million people) where local divisive 
issues provide the main political 
currency. 


The new intention to march to Derry 
is, therefore, a highly political de- 
cision based on a serious dissatisfac- 
tion with O’Neill’s five-point reform 
programme which was confirmed in 
yesterday’s Queen’s Speech to the 
Stormont Parliament. 


It is based, too, on a willingness to 
brave possibly hostile public opinion 
which O’Neill has moved skillfully 
behind him, on a calculation of the 
split within the Unionist Party 
(marked by the sacking of Home 
Affairs Minister Craig) and on a de- 
sire to demonstrate that, in the New 
Year, “civil righters” will sustain 
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Secular Journal 


BOOKS By THOMAS MERTON 
Available From Housmans Bookshop 


Raids on the Unspeakable ........................ 16s (8d) 


Redeeming the Time ............. 
Seeds of Destruction ............. 
Conjectures of a Guilty Bystander ............ 42s 
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the campaign for elementary social 
justice. 


If the March is successful in re- 
raising the crucial one-man, one-vote 
issue—-the demand for universal fran- 
chise in local elections—which O’Neill 
has managed to obscure for the 
moment with his five-point “ reform 
programme ”, and his promise to look 
at the issue again in 1971 when local 
boundaries have been re-drawn—then 
a hew period of possibly intense con- 
flict with the authorities, as well as 
with the extreme Protestant Paisley- 
ites, may be predicted. 


In the debate on the Queen’s Speech 


HAT 


Andrew Papworth writes: Pat Arrow- 
smith is back in Holloway Prison, to 
serve out the rest of the six-month 
sentence imposed on her after 
NONVAC’s demonstration outside the 
London headquarters of Elliott 
Automation Ltd in November. 


Her appeal against the sentence was 
dismissed on Wednesday, December 
18, by the notorious Mr R. E. Seaton 
at Inner London Sessions. 


Pat was sentenced for failing to enter 
into a recognisance to be of “good 
behaviour ” for a period of two years. 


Her counsel at the appeal argued that 
a sentence of six months (the maxi- 
mum) bore no relation whatever to 
the actual offence—obstruction of the 
footway—or to the penalty imposed, 
a £2 fine. 


ILLEGAL ACTS 

A shorter sentence of, say, seven days 
would appear more appropriate, he 
urged. (She had already served 12 
days before being allowed bail pend- 
ing an appeal.) 

Pat’s counsel further argued that her 
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Jerry 


in Stormont yesterday, O’Neill made 


Pat Is Sent Back To Jail 


Boodle’s.) 


it quite clear that the amnesty for 
all those arrested since the first Derry 
March on October 5 should not be 
interpreted as a sign of indulgence to 
street protesters, but rather as an 
attempt to rally public opinion 
against any further disorders. 


Police forces are being strengthened, 
and any new attempt by the 
“selfish and arrogant few ” to disrupt 
the peaceful life of the many would 
not be tolerated. 


People who wish to join the Derry 
March, from January 1 to 4 (return 
boat fare from Liverpool £4 10s) con- 
tact: Loudon Seth, 41 University Road, 
Belfast 7. Or Bob Overy: 01-837 4473. 


beliefs and conscience, together with 
her attitude towards binding-over 
orders, made it impossible for her to 
sign such an order. . 


Mr Seaton replied that Pat had a 
history over the past 10 years of law- 
breaking, and that the magistrate, St 
John Harmsworth, had been right to 
impose rather a “ nasty ” sentence, to 
a and deter her from further illegal 
acts. 


FINAL GESTURE 
This seems a weak line of argument, 
since obviously if Pat was being de- 
terred, she would have signed the 
order rather than have appealed 
against sentence. 


The appeal ended with an exchange 
between Pat and Seaton in which he 
pointlessly told Pat that she could 
still sign the binding-over order 
(which, of course, she knew, just as 
he knew that she had no intention of 
signing it) while Pat reminded him 
that situations like the war in Viet- 
nam moved people to take action 
dictated by their conscience. 


An official in court insisted on handing 
Pat a binding-over order, and by way 
of a final gesture, she tore it up. ° 


As a civil prisoner, Pat will get no 
remission. She will, however, be 
allowed visitors) every day. If you 
would like to be one of them, phone 
Wendy Butlin: 01-340 2661. 


Editorial Note: We would like to 
suggest that all Peace News readers 
might care to send Pat a New Year’s 
card c/o Holloway Prison, Parkhurst 
Road, London N7, (And if you want 
to get in touch with Mr Seaton and 
Mr Harmsworth, their London Clubs 
are, respectively, the Garrick and 
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PROJECTS ‘Roger Moody 


IVS—lInternational Voluntary Service, the British 
branch of Service Civil International, founded in 
1920 by pacifist Pierre Ceresole—held its Annual 
Conference 10 days ago, and agreed to become 
“more politically aware” of the long-term needs 
of our society. 


The sentiment seems singularly vague. But it at 
least shows that discussion between the ‘‘ press on 
regardless” brigade within IVS, who do a job 
because it’s there to be done, and those who want 
a working analysis of why the need has arisen in 
the first place, has come well to the surface. 


* * * 

Paul Henderson will be saying a little more about 
IVS’s long-term plans in these columns in the 
near future. Meanwhile, it is interesting to find 
one of the local units, at Wandsworth, arranging 
this Christmas the first real study-work-camp that 
IVS has seen. 

Ten or more volunteers, together with members 
of the local Council for Community Relations, will 
turn an old shop in Wandsworth into a Com- 


munity Centre, over a 10-day period (December 
27 to 5 January 1969) and hold forums in the 
evenings. 


Volunteers with a special interest in community 
relations are asked to apply specifically for this 
camp. They do not need to be members of IVS. 


Please write immediately to: Ruth Cohen, 1 
Macklin Street, London 
* * * 

Seventeen people have so far replied to an adver- 
tisement inserted in Peace News (Oct 11) and the 
New Statesman, asking for volunteers to join an 
expedition next year to “ assist with non-violent 
projects ” overseas. 


The team was originally to be organised by ex- 
IVS workers Ken and Liz Brown, and veteran 
peace worker Andrew Papworth. But, more re- 
cently, the Browns have decided to apply for 
work at the Swaneng Hill School in Botswana, run 
by Patrick Van Rensburg, thus—as Andrew Pap- 
worth puts it—‘ throwing arrangements back into 
the melting-pot ”. 


At the moment no specific part of the world has 
been chosen for the expedition, and no time-limit 
has been fixed. The initiators of the scheme did, 
however, explore the possibilities of starting a 
Rowan-type ‘Factory For Peace” in an “ under- 
developed” country, and have already been 
promised technical help from the Welsh factory, 
near Neath. 


More volunteers, needed for the team, are asked 
to contact Andrew Papworth at: 184 Haverstock 
Hill, London NWS. Tel: 01-794 3080. 


* * * 
Youth Travels, the bulletin of the Educational 
Interchange Council, which organises hundreds 
of exchange visits between Britain and foreign 


countries every year, is now out in its 1969 
edition. 


Despite the recent Soviet bid for Eastern Europe, 
groups will be going to Czechoslovakia and, it is 


hoped, to Poland and Romania, as well as to ~ 


Russia (for which there are 150 non-student places 
available). 


Costs range from about £40 for Western Europe 
to £60 for Russia. Copies of Youth Travels are 
eae free from: 44 Russell Square, London 
WCl, 
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CIVIL LIE 


Kevin McGrath writes: The National 
Council for Civil Liberties is contact- 
ing immigrant and protest organisa- 
tions throughout Britain, urging them 
to channel any complaints about 
police prejudice against black people 
and other minorities through the 
Council. 


“Very little is known about the ex- 
tent of genuine complaints, and it is 
therefore difficult to confirm or re- 
fute the allegations”, writes Tony 
Smythe, NCCL’s Secretary, in a 
letter the NCCL has sent so far to 
about 150 such organisations. 


(This is only a start. There are be- 
lieved to be over 300 immigrant 
organisations of one sort or another 
in Britain.) 

“ Occasionally serious cases come to 
light and are aired in public, but our 
investigations have emphasised the 
very small number of well docu- 
mented cases. 


“Tt is possible that the vast majority 
of incidents are never reported and 
the citizens involved continue to har- 
bour grievances for which they be- 
lieve there is no remedy. 


“An additional difficulty is that if 
the complaint is connected with an 
alleged offence by the complainant, 
and he loses his case in court, the 
prospects for the successful handling 
pf ue complaint are very remote in- 
eed.” 


Tony Smythe goes on to point out 
that under the present system the 
police are normally responsible for 
investigating complaints themselves. 


“Growing public disquiet about the 
increasing powers of the police may 
mean that the prospects for an in- 
dependent system are better than 
they have been for some years. 


“The NCCL’s experience in dealing 
with complaints from many sources 
has cast grave doubts on the effective- 
ness of the present complaints pro- 
cedure. 

“If the procedure does not work, this 
can only be proved by creating a cen- 
tralised list of case histories. 

“At present, some complaints are 
referred to the NCCL, while the 
majority are not referred to anyone 
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or to an immense variety of organisa- 
tions. 
“If one organisation has only, say, 
five complaints in a year, this does 
not amount to a basis for an assess- 
ment.” 


Organisations are asked to encourage 
members, or supporters, to make re- 
ports about complaints—“ even if 
they are sceptical of any progress 
being made ’’—and to keep a record 
of any such complaints, and to auto- 
matically send the NCCL a copy, 
with full details. 


The NCCL’s scepticism about present 
procedures is high-lighted in the re- 
jection, a few days ago, by the Chief 
Constable of Birmingham, of allega- 
tions against members of his force 
during a visit to Birmingham in May 
of Harold Wilson. 


While this visit was taking place— 
shortly after the Commonwealth 
Immigrants Bill had been rail-roaded 
through Parliament—there were 
demonstrations by students, and by 
members of the Indian Workers 
Association, among others. 


It was alleged that after the demon- 
stration by the Indians had broken 
up, and they were on their way home, 
a number of them were picked out 
by the police, harassed, and 
physically harmed. 


Meanwhile, Colin Jordan and mem- 
bers of his organisation were not in 
any way interfered with by the police. 


On October 22 a 3,600-word dossier 
of statements by 12 members of the 
public, including Indians and white 
onlookers, was sent to the Chief 
Constable, Sir Derrick Capper, by the 
NCCL. Here are extracts from two 
of the statements. 

“When I was inside I said to one of 
the Constables, ‘I don’t know what 
you think you are going to charge 
me with’. He then struck me on the 
face.” 

“The police were brutally pushing 
peaceful coloured demonstrators. 
They kicked and punched coloured 
and white students who had taken 
part in the demonstration. 


“A policeman hit an Indian Worker, 
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POLICE 


who was beside Joshi, in the back. 
He turned and raised his fists, but 
Joshi placed himself between the 
Indian Worker and the policeman 
and proceeded to talk to the Indian 
Worker, and he calmed down and 
went off down Pinfold Street ahead 
of us. 


“T then saw police grab Joshi, twist 
his hands behind his back, grab him 
round the neck, and drag him up 
Pinfold Street and put him head first 
into a waiting police van.” 


On December 9 Sir Derrick replied. 
In an eight-line note to the NCCL he 
said that “a very detailed investiga- 
tion was made by one of my senior 
officers with regard to the complaints 
referred to in your letter”. 


As a result: “Having taken proper 
legal advice, I am satisfied that there 
is no evidence to support the allega- 
tions made. To the contrary, evidence 
has been forthcoming from various 
reliable citizens to show that the 
police acted with considerable and 
commendable restraint.” 


* from page i 


tures? For God’s sake, it might even 


be a waste of time, but it couldn’t do 
any harm. 


At last it seems, as reported last 
week, that University Students are 
waking up to the issue. All it takes 
is a handful of people to organise a 
meeting, stick up a few posters, and 
you can get the kind of mass action 
which Essex University took last week 
in London when 100 students held a 
sit-down in the Houses of Parliament. 


Street Theatre was also carried out 
in Oxford Street, among the Christ- 
mas shoppers, and a banner hoisted 
on the top of the Shell-BP building. 
Multiply that by a few dozen colleges 
and universities, and we might get 
somewhere. 3 


Peace 
Group 
Raided 
By Police 


Danny Rogan writes: On Wednesday, 
December 17, the police raided the 
small Peace Centre here in Doncaster 
of South Yorks Peace Workers. 


In my absence, and without warrants 
or any lawful authority, they re- 
moved a shop-window blind contain- 
ing an Anti-War pictorial display. 

My friend, who was in the shop at the 
time, states that a car containing 
three police officers arrived at about 
10.45 am. 

One officer photographed the window 
display, then all three entered the 
premises to confiscate the items they 
have removed. 

I will write further when I get more 
information as to why they took this 
high-handed action. 


Small groups of people are active. 
On Thursday, December 18, for ex- 
ample, four people gatecrashed a 
Board Meeting of Palm Shipping 
Line, and emanded that the 
Directors should try to justify their 
policy of shipping arms to Nigeria. 
The fact that the company was in- 
volved in this traffic had emerged 
largely as a result of the same group's 
leafletting of Tilbury Docks the pre- 
vious week. 


In Liverpool, too, there are plans to 
try to get the dockers to refuse to 
ship -arms—and, particularly follow- 
ing the harrowing front-page coverage 
given to Biafra in the last two issues 
of the Liverpool-based Catholic 
Pictorial (many of the Liverpool 
dockers are, of course, Catholics) 
there now appears a real hope of 
succeeding. 


It’s only a start, and a tragically late 
one at that. But it is something. 
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Surrounded still. Our tanks are 
back, and the others didn’t manage 
to break through either. I couldn’t 
join in the fighting properly be- 
cause of my foot, but I could 
encourage my mates. 


It was most exciting. I had a clear 
view from the window. The para- 
chutists who came the day before 
were flinging themselves about 
like madmen. Now I’ve got a silk 
scarf made from a_ parachute. 
Yellow and green on chestnut— 
it goes well with my beard. 


Only, tomorrow I’m going to shave 
to go on sick leave. I got so ex- 
cited I threw a brick at Johnny 
when he missed one of them, and 
now I’ve another couple of teeth 
less. This war’s no good for your 
teeth. 
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Habit deadens your impressions. I 
said that to Hugette—the names 
they have!—as I danced with her 
at the Red Cross Centre, and she 
retorted “ You’re a Hero”. But I 
didn’t have time to find a smart 
reply, because Mac tapped me on 
the shoulder and I had to pass her 
on to him. 


The other girls spoke badly, and 
the band was playing far too fast. 
My foot still bothers me a bit, but 
in a fortnight it'll be over, and back 
we go. I had to make do with one 
of our girls: but the material these 
uniforms are made of is too thick 
—that also deadens your impres- 
sions. 


There are lots of local girls here 
—and they understand what we 
say, which made me blush. But you 
can’t get very far with them. I 
went out and found some others 
straight away. Nof the same sort— 
more understanding. But it’s a 


dollar minimum, and more for me, 
being wounded. It’s odd, these ones 
have a German accent. 


Afterwards I lost Mac, and drank a 
lot of brandy. This morning I’ve a 
terrible head where the MP hit me. 
I’ve no money left, because in the 
end I bought some French cigar- 
ettes from an English officer: I 
smelled them as he went by. I’ve 
just thrown them away, though: 
he was right to get rid of them— 
they’re disgusting things. 
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When you come out of the Red 
Cross shops with a box to put the 
cigarettes, soap, sweets, and maga- 
zines in, the people in the street 
turn and stare. But I don’t see 
why—they charge enough for their 
brandy to be able to buy things like 
that themselves, and their women 
aren’t given away. 


My foot is practically better. I don’t 
think I shall be here much longer. 
I sold the cigarettes so that I could 
go out a bit: then I touched Mac 
for some money, but he’s tight- 
fisted. ’'m getting fed up. 


Tonight I go to the pictures with 
Jacqueline. I met her last night at 
the club, but I don’t think she’s so 
bright. She takes my hand away 
every time, and doesn’t let herself 
go at all when we dance. 


The soldiers here make my flesh 
creep—they’re so untidy, and there 
are no two with the same uniform. 
Oh well, nothing for it but to wait 
for tonight. 


Li 


I’m in the thick of it again. It was 
less boring in town. We’re advanc- 
ing very slowly. Every time we’ve 
got the artillery ready and sent a 
patrol out, one of the guys comes 
back shot up by a sniper. 


So, we start getting the artillery 
ready again, send some planes out, 
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they demolish everything, and then 
two minutes later the snipers start 
firing again. Just now the planes 
are coming back, and I can see 
seventy-two. They’re not big planes, 
but it’s only a small village. 


From here you can see the bombs 
spiralling down, making a sort of 
muffled noise, and sending up beau- 
tiful columns of dust. We’re going 
to set out on the attack again: but 
first we must send a patrol. Just 
my luck, I’m in it. 


There’s about a mile to cover on 
foot, and I shall never walk that 
far: but in this war we’re not asked 
to choose. We pile up behind the 
ruins of the first house—I don’t 
think there’s a single one left stand- 
ing from one end of the village to 
the other. 


There don’t seem to be many in- 
habitants left either: those we can 
see are pulling weird faces—when 
they still have a face to pull. But 
they ought to understand that we 
can’t risk losing men to try and 
save them and their houses: and 
most of the houses are old and un- 
interesting anyway. 


And then, how else are they going 
to get the others off their backs? 
That they usually understand, even 
if some think it’s not the only way. 
After all, it is their business, and 
perhaps they were attached to their 
houses—though they’ll sure be less 
attached to them as they are now. 


I’m still on the patrol—keeping to 
the rear, it’s wiser: the leader’s 
just fallen in a bomb-hole full of 
water. He’s come out with a helmet 
full of blood-suckers. He also 
brought out a large, bewildered 
fish. On the way back, Mac taught 
it to sit up and beg, but it doesn’t 
like chewing-gum. 
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I’ve just got a letter from Jacque- 
line. She must have got one of our 
guys to post it—it was in one of our 
envelopes. She’s really strange: but 
probably. all girls have some odd 
ideas. 
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We've fallen back a bit since yester- 
day, but tomorrow we’re going 
forward again. Always the same 
flattened villages—gets on your 
wick. We’ve found a brand new 
radio. The others are trying to 
make it work. 


I don’t know if you can really 
replace a radio-valve with a bicycle 
tyre-valve. It seems you can: I can 
hear it playing ‘“ Chattanooga”. I 
was dancing to that with Jacqueline 
just before coming back. I think 
V’ll reply to her if I have time. 


Now it’s Spike Jones. I like that 
music, too, and I wouldn’t mind if 
it were all over, so’s I could buy a 
civilian tie, with blue and yellow 
stripes. 
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In a while we set off again. We’re 
right close to the front once more, 
and again the shells are falling. It’s 
raining, not very cold, and the 
jeep’s going well. Now we get down 
and continue on foot. 


They say you can feel it’ll soon be 
over. I don’t know how they can 
tell that, but I want to try and get 
out, as quietly as possible. There 
are still some tough spots. You can’t 
tell how it’s going to be. 


In a fortnight I have another leave. 
I’ve written to Jacqueline to wait 
for me. Perhaps I was wrong to do 
that—mustn’t let yourself get 
caught. 


14 


I’m still standing on the mine. We 
set off on patrol this morning, and 
I was walking last as usual. They 
all went round it, but I felt it go 
click under my foot, and stopped 
dead. They only go off when you 
take your foot away. 


I threw the contents of my pockets 
to the others, and told them to go 
on. I should wait until they come 
back, but I told them not to: and 
I could try to throw myself down 
flat, but I couldn’t possibly go on 
living without any legs. 


I’ve kept only this notebook and 
pencil. Pll throw them, and then 
change foot. I’ve just got to change 
foot—for one thing, I’m fed up with 
this war: for another, there are 
ants crawling up me. 
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PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Hello there! Nelson and Walter and 
Govan and Kathy and Laloo! Hello 
there! Bram and Ivan and Eli and 
Denis and Dave! Did you all have a 
good Christmas on Robben Island, 
and in Pretoria Local Prison? 


I don’t suppose the warders wore 
paper hats, but in Pretoria, at least, 
they serve a slab of black stodge for 
Christmas Dinner, even if they leave 
it in your cell the day before because 
the warders all go off duty on Christ- 
mas Day. 


You probably don’t appreciate it, but 
you're fortunate to have been spared 


To Deter From 

é ’ 
Deterrence’! 

I continue to feel that our survival 

may depend on whether the scientific- 

technological community can be de- 

terred from ‘“ deterrence ”—can be 

convinced, in other words, that their 

present activities really consist of 


fighting in advance a war that will 
kill us ail. 


Effective protest must spread so as to 
reach more of those involved, not just 
those most obviously working on the 
final products. 


So, in the same way as NONVAC pro- 
tested against the supply of equip- 
ment for the Vietnam War, pro- 
tests should be mounted against all 
companies supplying equipment that 
will be used in nuclear war. 

Today's Times (Dec 13) reports a 
theft of metal hose couplings from 
Weatherhead Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Hemel Hempstead, Herts. They 
were “part of an order intended for 
use in the construction of a nuclear 
submarine ”. 


Keith 
Bosley 


SCARLET 
WOMAN 


the troubles of a spending spree and 
the discomforts of over-indulgence. 


I suppose your families didn’t have 
much of a time, particularly those 
who have been removed to “re- 
settlement’? camps—I see there’s 
been an outbreak of enteric fever 
and typhoid at some of those places, 
so it’s just as well for the children 
to keep off rich foods. 


But the Cape beaches are packed at 
this time of the year, and there’s so 
much money, one hardly knows what 
to do with it. 


Even over here, we tried not to let 
the thought of the children of Biafra 
temper our gluttony, and even though 
some felt there was something in- 
decent and shameless about it under 
the circumstances, the spirit of Christ- 
mas triumphed—at least, in Oxford 
Street. 


Now for 1969, what do I wish you? 
I wish that somehow, in some way, 
you will know that in Europe and in 
Africa, in Asia and in America, there 
are millions of hands that reach out 
towards you. 


In the tin mines of Bolivia, in the 
ghettoes of the United States, in the 
jungles of Angola—yes, even in the 


This company would seem to be as 
good a place as any to start—whether 
these particular submarines are for 
conventional or Polaris use seems an 
academic quibble—and I hope some 
people will join me in some form of 
Direct Action. 


I would envisage a preliminary con- 
frontation of the company officials, 
and, unless they are dissuaded from 
their part in building the mega-death 
machine, a public protest of the 
picket-to-sit-down variety (preceded 
by suitable press-releases). 


Therefore, I would like to hear from 
anyone interested in such a project 
—either directly or through Peace 
News. Also, from anyone who has 
suggestions of other companies that 
should be considered for future pro- 
tests. 


This seems to me to be a way that 
could bring much more public aware- 
ness of the immorality and danger of 
what is being done by Britain to en- 
sure our ultimate doom. 


Perhaps such awareness would yet 
lead to unilateral nuclear disarma- 
ment, setting that example we have 
all called for for so long. (UND— 
funny how only the “ unilateral” has 
become a hackneyed word!) 


Roger Franklin, 
Loom Cottage, 36 Loom Lane, 
Radlett, Herts. 
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What Kind of Xmas in SA’s Jails? 


prosaic streets of London—there are 
minds that burn as yours burn and 
hearts that beat with yours. 

Justice! Dignity! Peace! It will yet 
hg ours. You wili yet survive to know 
it. 

*k * * 

Leo Huberman—co-editor with Paul 
Sweezy of the American magazine 
Monthly Review (MR)—died suddenly 
of a heart attack in Paris last month. 
He was there arranging French and 
German editions of the magazine. 


A whole generation of Socialists was 
educated by Huberman’s simple and 
clear writings, particularly his book 
Man’s Worldly Goods, a_ splendid 
Marxist explanation of the develop- 
ment of society. 


And everyone will recall the Anatomy 
of a Revolution which MR published 
in 1960 after Huberman and Sweezy 
had visited Cuba—it was the first real 
probe into Cuba and her revolution. 


Huberman considered himself a 
Marxist Humanist, and devoted him- 
self to educating Americans in the 
principles of Socialism. 


Nothing can be more rewarding in a 
man’s life than to influence large 
numbers of people in a positive and 
progressive way. This Huberman did, 


BBC-Bias—How 
To Fight It? 


In his justified complaint re BBC TV 
bias, Howard Clark (Letters, Dec 13) 
fails to spotlight the essential point. 


The capitalist State machine in 
Britain rules via the mass media. Its 
breathtaking cunning renders most 
people insensible to any _brain- 
washing sensation. They don’t even 
feel the needle go in. 


Pacifists, Left Socialists, Libertarians, 
Communists, Anarchists, Trotskyists 
—insofar as they are really revolu- 
tionaries, and not merely in the 
internecine, inter-group — slanging 
business—must sooner or later find 
a common platform at some level if 
they are ever to be effective. 


Let me suggest that the first united 
demand should be: adequate time for 
Left-wingers to put their views fully 
and regularly, and without crafty, 
train-of-thought-shattering interrup- 
tions on TV and Radio. 


With its propaganda monopoly gone, 
British capitalism would soon be on 
the skids. 

Ken Geering, 

Editor, Breakthru, 

38 Penn Crescent, 

Haywards Heath, Sussex. 


There is too much blood about you: 


what the world calls your soul 


is red with it and even you 


do not understand. The cup you drink from 


shatters, the car you drive 


crashes, and if a train is coming 
you are tied to the tracks, wondering why. 
You write in red ink, wounding the page 


with precision. 


and I hope he knew that he helped 
to expand people’s minds. 

A 15-year-old coloured boy, who stole 
two bottles of soft drink worth a total 
of one shilling from the cafe in 
which he was employed, was fined 
R10 (R1=10s before devaluation)— 
or 20 days jail—in Grahamstown, 
South Africa. 


The 20-year-old white policeman who 
was called in to arrest him was fined 
R40—or 40 days jail—for assaulting 
the boy in a sadistic way. 

In the cafe he slapped him, in the 
police station he handcuffed him, then 
suspended him with a rope from the 
handcuffs tied to a door, beat him 
with a keirie (club) until it broke, 
then with a stick, finally with a whip, 
and twisted his genitals. 


Then he kept him for two nights in a 
cell (his mother was not allowed to 
pay a fine or bail) until, on the third 
day, a doctor was permitted to see 
the boy (someone outside inter-, 
vened). He later needed specialist 
treatment in hospital. 


A Supreme Court judge, reviewing 
the case, said it outraged his sense of 
justice. He reduced the boy’s sentence 
to a warning, but could not increase 
the policeman’s sentence because it 
was prescribed by law. 


“The scope for disparate sentences ”, 
remarks one South African news- 
paper, “remains as a built-in in- 
justice, in our law, all the worse 
because it so often takes a racial 
form.” 


Now: there are sadists of all races, 
nor do I know any society, anywhere, 
that has a perfect system of law and 
is never guilty of injustice. 

But the frequency of sadistic assaults 
by the police in South Africa, and the 
treatment of non-white child offenders 
(such as arresting a three-year-old 
child and bringing him to court on a 
charge before a magistrate)—these 
seem to be entirely in harmony with 
the country that is the proud holder 
of the world’s records for annual 
executions. * 


And how they love to talk about “law 
and order”! Every time I hear that 
phrase, I reach for my handbooks on 
how to make revolutions. 


*Almost half of all executions 
throughout the world take place in 
South Africa. 


a 
NO DIARY THIS WEEK 


There’s no Diary this week, because 
we've. received no entries for it. 
People are taking it easy at this time 
of year. And we don’t -blame them. 


You woke up 


in hospital, not knowing 


whether you had said yes. Now you are quiet, 


secretly rounded, perfectly 


poised: you like to be alone, to listen 


of heavy 
joy 


They gave you a name 


dark as your skin and told you it meant 
gladness, they gave you death and said it was 


a rose. You learned to talk 
twice, to say I want I want, 
I am not a loyal person. 


You played truant from school, to walk 


in your strange park: you 
only to find them 
nailed to you. 


to small creatures at dusk. You smoulder 
when you might blaze. Your hair 
is skeined oil, a slick 


but your head 


is full of blood. You seek where to spill it: 
you are kind and we call you 


Scarlet Woman: Then your eyes hurt but you 


to say 


master them, 


screwing down your head 


clung to trees 


tighter and tighter 
till if cracks 


and your ears, your coiled 
and lovely ears ooze red. 
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“Kenneth Anger’s startling obser- 
vation of neo-Nazi homosexual 
motor-cyclists, which includes a 
notorious sequence intercutting 
the life of Christ with a homo- 
sexual orgy, was hailed as 
‘brilliantly executed, frighten- 
ingly serious’ by Variety.” 


How can you parody reality? That 
quote comes, not from Private 
Eye, but from the New Cinema 
Club’s spring catalogue of films 
they'll be showing in the next 
three months. (The film in ques- 
tion, incidentally, is Scorpio 
Rising.) 


How anyone could keep a straight 
face writing that kind of blurb 
beats me. 


* ** * 


I’ve just been reading Violence, 
Monkeys, and Men, by Claire and 
W. M. S. Russell (published by 
Macmillan, 63s). 


Plenty of interesting information 
and speculation in it, though I 
can’t go all the way with the 
authors’ identification of over- 
population as the root of all evil. 


One of the most pleasing of the 
book’s numerous digressions tells 
how, in 1960, “A band of mon- 
keys entered the offices of the 
Ministry of Defence in New 
Delhi, seized official documents 
from the files, tore some of them 
up, and held others to ransom 
for sweets or pieces of fruit. 


“ Public opinion may be tolerant 
everywhere about military expen- 
diture on obsolete projects, but 
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it was adamant in India on the 
subject of injuring monkeys: and 
there was absolutely nothing the 
unhappy Ministry staff could do 
about the invasion.” 


Now if only we could somehow 
introduce a few assorted corgis, 
spaniels, and scotties into our 
own Ministry of Defence. 


* ok * 


Just seen my first copy of Red 
Front (Organ of the Marxist- 
Leninist Organisation of Britain). 
One thing Ill say for it, it doesn’t 
have many heroes. 


Russians are revisionists. Czechs 
are ultra-revisionists. Mao is a 
neo-revisionist. British Maoists 
are “agents of the capitalist 
class”. Tariq Ali is “ the pseudo- 
left mountebank ”. And the VSC 
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leadership “fulfills the role of a 
social-fascist para-military detach- 
ment of the State”. 


Other counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments include Anarchists, Trot- 
skyites, and Kronstadt Rebels. 


But there’s at least one qualified 
hero—General Gowon, After 
praising him for ‘“ progressive 
measures ”, Red Front goes on to 
explain: 
“The Federal Government now 
represents the interests of the 
national capitalists of Nigeria, 
and at this stage of the 
Nigerian revolution this class 
is playing a progressive role in 
the national democratic revolu- 
tion.” 


So don’t worry, folks. It’s all in a 
good cause. 

* * * 
Nor is Red Front the only ally to 
rush to the aid of Inscrutable 
Harold’s Nigerian Troupe. 


“Tt would be mischievously 
foolish for Britain to deny arms 
to the Federal authorities while 
the Ibos in Biafra are receiving 
arms from abroad and_= en- 
couraged to go on fighting for a 
fanatical dream of selfish indepen- 
dence.” 


That’s from a press handout last 
week on behalf of the National 
Secular Society. 


One gets the impression that the 
main thing the Biafrans have 
done wrong is to have Vatican 
backing. “ Where are the rebels 
obtaining arms, if not from the 
‘mercy flights’? ” it demands. 


CLASSIFIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series. Box Nols extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
rates on application. 


Personal 

DUREX Gossamer 8s 6d dozen. Durex 
Fetherlite 14s 6d dozen. Durex Gold Pack 
12s dozen. Real Skins three for 15s. 6d. 
Dept PN, Personal Service, 626 Leeds 
Road, Dewsbury. 


ITALY. Partner, under 30, sought for a 
month’s shoe-string trip, starting Feb- 
Tuary. Interest in art essential. Box No 
883. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS: 152 Fortess Road, 
NW5. Interior, exterior decorating. Percen- 
tage of profits to Peace News. 


PARTNER required. Parity. Northern 
eSUenEIne general medical practice. Box 
() 0. 


“ PEACE WORKER” seeks another to 
share flat in central London, one room 
available cheap for meetings. Some 
voluntary work duplicating for peace 
activities. Rent not low. Reward: being of 
real use to peace groups. Box No 884. 


THE ‘CROSS FRONTIERS Language Centre, 
incorporating the International Discussion 
Forum, welcomes new participants. Write 
to Helen Mayer, Box No 850. 


TYPING, manuscripts, theses, efc. Sue 


Pottle, 4C Willow Buildings, Willow Road, 
NW3. SWI 4192. 


THOMAS MERTON 


AS IN LIFE 
REST IN PEACE 


Merton’s RITES FOR THE 
EXTRUSION OF A LEPER 
(reprinted from Peace News) 
costs 5s 6d for 20, inc pp, 
from CHURCH, 7 Tyndale 
Terrace, London N1. 


Publications 


FREEDOM PRESS publish Anarchy monthly 
2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial subscription 
to both for two months: 8s post free. 84B 
Whitechapel High Street (Angel Alley) 
London El. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW: Weekly railway- 
men's paper. Essential reading for those 
who want the authentic voice of railway 


workers. Obtainable 9s a quarter, post 
free, from 105 Euston Road, NW1. 
Wanted 

BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hammer- 
smith Books, Liffords Place, SW13. 
PRO 7254. 

Entertainments 

POW! A Laugh, A Song, and A Hand- 


Grenade. Have a tuneful, bitingly satirical 
new year with Adrian Mitchell and Leon 
Rosselson. On Transatlantic LP TRA 171, 
49s 9d frora your local record shop, or 
120 Marylebone Lane, W1. 


Cinema 


NEW CINEMA CLUB. New season. New 
premieres. New brochure. Membership 
25s. 122 Wardour Street, W1. 01-734 5888. 


Theatre 


UNITY EUS 8647: “ Cinderella’ opens on 
January 3 for six weeks. Book now. 
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1969—Yet Another 
Long Year Of 


‘Major Speeches’ 


‘Every time | hear a political speech, or I read 
those of our leaders, | am horrified at having, 
for years, heard nothing which sounded human. 
It is always the same words telling the same 
lies. And the fact that men accept this, that the 
people’s anger has not destroyed these hollow 
clowns, strikes me as proof that men attribute 
no importance to the way they are governed: 
that they gamble—yes, gamble—with a whole part 


of their life and their so-called vital interests’ 


ALBERT CAMUS 1939 


